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THE RUSSIAN DUMA. 

ON October 17, 1905, Japan granted a constitution to the 
Russian people; on June 3, 1907, the czar recalled the 
constitution. I It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
these two events in Russian history with especial reference to 
the coup d' etat which at the later date deprived Russia of the 
hard-won fruits of many years' endeavor. 

That the defeat of the Russian army by the Japanese discred- 
ited the government with the people is hardly a fair statement 
of the case ; the government had been discredited before, and 
the military catastrophe came as a surprise much more to the 
western world than to Russia herself. Nevertheless the draft 
on life and treasure caused by a war in whose objects the nation 
took not the slightest interest deepened the popular discontent ; 
and the corruption, incompetence, and shortsightedness revealed 
by the bureaucracy in the struggle brought home to the masses 
the fact that the government was not even to be feared. Finally, 
the absence of the troops in the East, with but one pair of bad- 
ly laid rails connecting the army with European Russia, seemed 
to put the government practically at the mercy of the people. 
And the people struck. The strike that took place in Russia 
in October, 1905, will always remain one of the riddles of history. 
What was never accomplished by organized labor in countries 
which have the right of free speech and assembly was achieved 
by the bureaucracy-ridden, unorganized and gagged Russian 
nation. Russia struck, and her trains ceased to run ; her tele- 
phone and telegraph wires remained idle ; her nights were not 
lighted by gas or electricity ; her water works ran dry ; her 
newspapers ceased to appear ; her courts of law were deserted ; 
her shops were closed ; and her people remained at home wait- 
ing to see the effect of this tremendous demonstration. 

On the 17th of October the government yielded ; on that day 

1 Both dates relate to the Julian calendar, which is thirteen days behind the Gre- 
gorian. 
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a manifesto was promulgated which in addition to guaranteeing 
to the people all the rights of civil liberty, called together a 
representative assembly, the First Duma, with broad legislative 
rights and privileges, and based on a franchise, which, although 
far from universal, included a large proportion of the popula- 
tion and gave all the elements in the Empire a voice in the 
management of its affairs. 

The jubilations which followed this popular victory and the 
bureaucratic attempts (often successful) to divert the excite- 
ment of the nation into channels of anti-Semitic and anti-revo- 
lutionary excesses are fresh in mind. It is outside the province 
of this paper to describe these events ; nor is there space to pre- 
sent in detail the system of elections based on the October 
manifesto. The general nature of the system will appear from 
the composition of the First Duma, and some of the features of 
the law will be mentioned in contrasting it with that of June, 
1907. 

A word about the place of the Duma in the system of govern- 
ment may here be pertinent. The Duma is the lower house of 
the legislature, the upper house being the Council of State, which 
is largely appointive. Concurrence of both houses, as well as 
approval by the czar, is necessary for the enactment of a law. 
The czar has the power of absolute veto. The Duma has the 
power to deal with all legislative matters, except those concern- 
ing the property and the expenditures of the court, the control 
of the army and the navy, and the treatment of Finland ; on 
these matters the czar retains the sole right of action. The 
term bureaucracy is here used to describe the cabinet which 
is appointive and responsible only to the czar, and the whole 
elaborate machinery of central and local administration which 
radiates from the cabinet officers as heads of departments. 

Of the members of the First Duma, more than three-fourths 
belonged to the dominant Greek Church, only 14 per cent being 
Roman Catholic, 3.3 percent each Protestant and Mohammedan, 
and 2.7 per cent Jewish. This composition is significant in view 
of the fact that the First Duma was often called by the reac- 
tionary press the "Jewish Duma" with the object of injuring 
its prestige with the Russian people. The composition of the 
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Duma by social classes is also of interest. Of the 448 members 
for whom information is available, 216, or 48.1 per cent, were 
peasants; 164, or 36.7 per cent, were nobles, including 10 prin- 
ces, 4 counts, and 2 barons ; and only 80 belonged to all the other 
classes combined. Most noteworthy is the large number of peas- 
ants. The leaders of the bureaucracy at that time were labor- 
ing under the misconception that the illiterate, priest-ridden 
peasantry was to be depended upon as a conservative, monarchial 
element of the population. This expectation was doomed to early 
disappointment. Through many years of daily struggle with 
hunger and frequent encounters with the tax collector and the 
rural police, the tillers of the soil had come to regard the gov- 
ernment as responsible for their misery. The peasants in the 
First Duma disappointed the bureaucracy by their lack of respect 
for constituted authority. 

The elections to the First Duma had not been tainted by 
government interference. The resulting assembly contained 
the flower of Russian intelligence ; it counted among its mem- 
bers many a veteran fighter in the struggle for liberty, the ac- 
knowledged leader of this group being Muromtsev, who was 
elected president of the Duma by an almost unanimous vote. 
Space does not permit to give details of the activities of the 
First Duma. Indeed these activities were not given the oppor- 
tunity of developing beyond the stage of argument and discus- 
sion, for the bureaucracy, frightened by the Duma's project of 
solving the agrarian problem by a plan which included the con- 
demnation (at a fair price to be determined in each case by an 
impartial body) of the estates of large landowners, dissolved 
the Duma after it had lived only seventy-two days. 1 The steno- 
graphic accounts of the debates of the First Duma are a treasure- 
trove of oratory and of high-minded and fearless statesmanship. 
The First Duma was dissolved on July 9, 1906, and the elec- 
tions to the Second were ordered for the autumn. 

1 It should be mentioned in this connection that compulsory alienation of large 
estates was not so radical a proposal in Russia as it would have been in America. 
Only fifty years ago a division of the land between the liberated serfs and the nobility 
was effected, and further transfers of land from the nobles to the peasants would 
have the character of a readjustment in the original arrangements rather than of a rev- 
olutionary innovation. 
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The members of the First Duma, after its dissolution, found 
that the only safe way of meeting and discussing their predica- 
ment was to do so on foreign soil. Since Finland was close to 
the capital and at that time offered security from police moles- 
tation, a large part of the members of the disbanded Duma 
came together at Viborg and issued an appeal to the people 
urging them not to relinquish their constitutional rights and to 
refuse to pay taxes or to supply recruits to the army until the 
government budget was ratified by a new Duma. The only 
result of this appeal was the trial and condemnation to terms in 
prison of all its signers, and, even worse, their loss of the right 
of participation in future elections. Thus, at a stroke, Russia 
was deprived of the services of a large number of her ablest 
citizens ; for among the signers of the manifesto were the pres- 
ident of the Duma and many of Russia's foremost lawyers, jour- 
nalists and other public men. Of the entire membership of the 
First Duma hardly a score have remained in public life and are 
now members of the Fourth Duma. 

A few words will suffice to relate the story of the Second 
Duma. It was elected according to the same law as was the 
First; but on the one hand, the government attempted to influ- 
ence the normal run of the elections by exercising some of the 
methods of eliminating undesirable candidates, explained below 
in connection with the last elections, and on the other hand, the 
Social Democratic party, which had refused to participate in the 
elections to the First Duma on the ground that not enough 
representation was given to the working classes, changed its 
tactics and joined in the second electoral campaign. The re- 
sulting Duma was much more radical than the First, but con- 
tained also a more clearly defined element of reaction. 1 The 
Duma lived only one hundred and four days. It was then dis- 
solved on the ground of a suspicion that some of its members 
were implicated in a revolutionary plot, and that the Duma re- 
fused to deliver these members to the authorities without first 
submitting the evidence to a parliamentary committee. 2 

1 See table on page 414. 

a It has come to light since that the plot was the result of activities of agents pro- 
vocateurs employed by the police. 
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The czar's manifesto of June 3, 1907, with the revised elec- 
tion law that accompanied it, was nothing short of a coup d' etat. 
This manifesto enumerates the iniquities of the Duma from the 
point of view of the bureaucracy and then proceeds to express 
the opinion that the fiasco of the first two Dumas was due to the 
" imperfections of the election law which enabled men who were 
not truly representative of the needs and desires of the people 
to be elected to membership." The czar, proceeds the mani- 
festo, will not abolish the institution of the Duma, he will only 
change the election law; such a change can not be intrusted to 
the false representatives assembled in the Duma and must be 
made by the supreme authority which alone could create the 
Duma and alone has the power of revising the election law. 1 

A thorough understanding of the electoral law of June 3, 1907, 
is not an easy matter, but it is eminently worth while for students 
of political science to examine this complicated system of dis- 
proportional representation which results in the absolute con- 
trol of the supposedly popular branch of the legislature by one 
class, and that the smallest, of the population of the Empire. 

The general plan of election by classes is not the result of an 
attempt to secure representation to each class of the population, 
but is a natural outcome of the entire legal system of the Em- 
pire, having its origin in the reforms of Peter the Great in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. In discussing the election 
law of 1907 it should be remembered that the Third and Fourth 
Dumas were both elected under its provisions, and that the only 
difference between the two elections was in the fact that in the 
last one the government had learned more thoroughly the most 
effective ways of exercising the discretionary powers which the 
law vests in the local authorities. The Third Duma, it will be 
remembered, unlike its predecessors, completed its legal term of 
five years and the Fourth was elected in 1912. The First and 
Second Dumas were dissolved before having time to enact into 

1 The Act of June 3, 1907, was an open violation of the organic laws of the empire , 
since the only authority for legislation by the executive is contained in section 37 of 
these laws, and that action, while permitting the issuance of emergency laws by ex- 
ecutive authority when the Duma is not in session, expressly prohibits any change in 
the election laws in that manner, and furthermore prescribes that laws promulgated 
at such times must be ratified by the Duma when it convenes. 
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laws their comprehensive schemes of constructive reforms. 
Though the Third Duma sat for five years, it has little construct- 
ive legislation to its credit. The Stolypin Act which provides 
a way for breaking up the peasant commune was sanctioned by 
the Third Duma, but the Duma deserved no credit or discredit 
on that score : its whole career was that of a body whose main 
function, outside of debate, was to ratify the projects of the 
executive. 

The so-called June election law was well designed to secure 
a Duma amenable to the wishes of the bureaucracy. The two 
principles underlying the structure of the law were: first, to 
reduce to a minimum the representation of all non-Russian and 
non-Greek-Orthodox elements of the population ; and, secondly, 
to increase the representation of the large landowners and to min- 
imize that of the urban dwellers, the peasantry, and the industrial 
workers. The first was accomplished by reducing the represen- 
tation of Poland from 37 to 14 members, and that of the Cau- 
casus from 29 to 10, and also by giving the Russian or the Greek 
Orthodox element, wherever it was in the minority, the right to 
elect its representatives separately from the rest of the popula- 
tion ; and the second by adopting the system of elections de- 
scribed in the following paragraphs. 

The accompanying chart shows the general plan of elections 
in European Russia and the qualifications prescribed for voters in 
each electoral group. It should be borne in mind that, while 
the chart illustrates the scheme of elections, it completely disre- 
gards the relative size of the electorate in each group. It will 
be seen that, in general, the population is divided into four 
groups: 1, Urban dwellers, 2, Landowners, 3, Peasants and 4, 
Working-men. 

1. Five of the largest cities (St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, 
Odessa and Riga) elect representatives directly to the Duma. 
In the old law there were twenty-six such cities. The electorate 
in these five cities, as well as in the others, is divided into two 
groups, one consisting of large real estate owners or owners of 
large industrial enterprises, and the other consisting of smaller 
real estate owners, owners of smaller enterprises, taxed artisans, 
payers of the tax on rent, lessees of separate apartments, and 
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salaried or pensioned employees of the government or the rail- 
roads, excluding the lower grades of employment and the com- 
mon laborers. From these five large cities each of the two groups 
elects eight members of the Duma; that is, the second and 
numerically vastly more important group of voters is given a 
representation, merely equal to that of the first group which con- 
sists of comparatively few individuals. In Moscow, for 
instance, the voters in the first group for the Third Duma num- 
bered 6674, and those in the second group, 39,755, that is, 14.4 
and 85.6 per cent respectively of the total of 46,329 voters. 
And yet each of these two groups elected two of the four rep- 
resentatives from Moscow. This division of the city electorate 
is an innovation introduced in the 1907 law. 

All the members of the Duma, except the sixteen from the 
five large cities, are elected by fifty-three district electoral col- 
leges, and thus are only indirectly the choice of the voters. 
The city element in these electoral colleges consists of two 
groups similar to those from the five great cities, its combined 
strength being 1326 or about one-fourth of all the electors in 
the colleges. The first group of city voters elects 736 electors 
and the second group elects 590. Each of the fifty-three district 
electoral colleges is obliged to elect to membership in the Duma 
at least one of the city electors. But only one-half of the col- 
leges are obliged to elect one from each of the two groups of 
voters ; so that in half the districts the electors from the less 
well-to-do city voters are not guaranteed any representation in 
the Duma, the land-holding majority of the colleges being pre- 
sumably in sympathy with the wealthier classes of the urban 
population. 

2. Somewhat more than one-half of the members of the dis- 
trict colleges are elected by landowners other than peasants. 
In the law of 1905 this proportion was thirty-four per cent. 
The landowners in each district elect their electors at meetings 
in which large land and other real estate owners and holders 
of mining concessions participate, together with delegates from 
county assemblies of small landowners for whom a triple system 
of electors is thus established. The county assemblies consist 
of small landowners and of clergymen of churches which own 
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land. The system works in the following way : Every land- 
owner who possesses the minimum amount of land fixed for his 
county has the right to attend the landowners' district assembly, 
while those landowners who individually do not have enough 
land, meet in the county and elect delegates to the district 
assembly. The number of such delegates depends on the aggre- 
gate amount of land owned by those present at the county 
assembly, one delegate being authorized for each specified 
amount of land, the amount being fixed for each county and 
varying from 270 to 1620 acres. So that, for example, in a 
county where the minimum is 1000 acres, and in which there 
are 20 persons owning at least that amount, and 100 others 
owning less but having in the aggregate 5000 acres, the delega- 
tion to the district electoral college would consist of the 20 large 
landowners and of 5 men elected by the small landowners. 
This division between the large and small landowners is also an 
innovation in the present law. The large owners are given con- 
trol over the 2664 delegates from the landed interests; and 
these 2664 form a majority of the total district electoral colleges 
in 32 of the districts, and nearly a majority in the other 21. 
Needless to say, each electoral college is obliged to elect at least 
one landowner for membership in the Duma. 1 

3. The peasants elect 1 168, or about 22 per cent of the mem- 
bers of electoral colleges. In the 1905 law the peasants elected 
42.7 per cent of the electors. The peasants are the class of 
population who had been serfs until 1861. Most of them own 
their land jointly with other members of their village commu- 
nity. Each household, however, has an allotment of land which 
it controls, although the title to it remains vested in the com- 
mune. The peasants have a four-jointed electoral system, be- 
ginning with the local peasants' community meeting, and going 
through three other stages before reaching the Duma, as shown 
on the chart. The male peasants, at least twenty-five years of 
age, meet in each village and select a delegation to the local 
electoral union where several other villages are also represented ; 

1 A provision tending to increase still further the proportion of voters who are land- 
holders is that women (or other disfranchised persons) who have real estate that 
would have been sufficient to entitle them to a vote may have a male relative vote for 
them, while no such right exists for a franchise based on anything else than real estate. 
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each of these unions elects two delegates to a county assembly 
of peasants. These assemblies elect in the aggregate 1168 
electors who are members of the district electoral colleges. 
Since there are about ninety millions of peasants in Russia, each 
peasant member of a district college represents over 75,000 of 
his fellow peasants, and each of the eighty-three peasant mem- 
bers of the Fourth Duma has a constituency of over one million 
of rural population. It is obvious, however, that the peasants 
would have no representation in the Duma at all (because their 
electors in the colleges would be outvoted by the landed gentry) 
were it not for the provision that at least one peasant member 
must be elected from each district. Thus the peasants in each 
district in practice submit a list of eligibles from which the 
landlords select one member of the Duma. 

4. The small representation of the working-man is apparent 
from the chart. The delegates from that group number 112, 
only a trifle over two per cent of the entire membership of the 
electoral colleges. Even the election of this handful is in the 
first place by establishments and not by individuals, and only 
those having fifty or more male employees participate, each 
establishment (up to those having 2000 or more employees) 
sending one delegate to the working-men's assembly. It is true 
that a working-man employed in a shop with less than fifty 
employees may vote as an individual if he can qualify as a 
lessee of a separate apartment or as an owner of real estate ; 
but that this right can be mentioned only in irony is clear to 
any one familiar with the economic status of the Russian work- 
ing-man. Moved, however, by what M. Jaures has aptly called 
Russia's Coquetterie occidentale, or flirting with the West, the 
bureaucracy has not permitted the 112 delegates of labor to be 
completely submerged in the district colleges ; the law provides 
that in six of the districts one labor member must be elected to 
the Duma. Thus the working-men in six districts are given 
the privilege of submitting to the colleges a list of names from 
which the landowners select six members of the Duma. 1 

1 It should be remembered that these six working-men representatives cannot be 
fairly compared with the labor members of the American House of Representatives, 
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To recapitulate: eight members of the Duma are elected 
directly by the well-to-do voters of five great cities ; eight others 
by the less well-off voters of the same cities, while 387 members 
are elected by 53 district electoral colleges. These colleges 
consist of 5270 electors, 2664 of whom represent the landown- 
ers, 1 168 the peasants, 736 the well-to-do city dwellers, 590 
the less prosperous city dwellers, and 112 represent working- 
men in large establishments. Each of the fifty-three district 
colleges must elect from its membership at least one member 
of the Duma representing the landowners, one representing the 
city population, and one representing the peasants. In half of 
the colleges the law requires also the election of one member 
from the poorer city dwellers, and in each of six colleges one 
working-man must be elected. The high property qualifica- 
tions required in cities result in the disfranchisement of a 
large part of the urban population, including nearly all the 
wage-earners. In rural districts the suffrage is granted to a 
much greater part of the population, but, by a process of triple 
and quadruple sifting, the influence of the peasants and the 
small landowners is practically nullified. It is not an overstate- 
ment to assert that the election of the vast majority of the 
Duma members is, by the law of 1907, entrusted to the nobility 
and the representatives of capital. 1 

Such is the skeleton of the election law. But the bureau- 
cracy, not content with the rigid provisions of this system, goes 

hut only with the total number of representatives who are responsible to a labor 
constituency. 

1 A curious incident occurring in the Duma was reported in the Russian papers of 
October 31, 1913. It illustrates the attitude of the liberals and of the conservatives 
in the Duma towards the Law of June 3. A number of members had signed a reso- 
lution calling for an investigation of the government's actions in a certain matter of 
public interest. The president of the Duma had refused to publish the text of the 
resolution on the ground that it was couched in unparliamentary language, although 
such men as Paul Milyoukov had signed it and had stated that the wording was per- 
fectly respectful. In discussing this ruling one member after another alluded to the 
Law of June 3, 1910, and every time the orator was stopped by the presiding officer 
and compelled to resume his seat. Finally, one member in descending from the ros- 
trum said: "Mr. President, I have not referred to the June law in a disparaging 
manner, I have merely mentioned it, and I have been rebuked; it is evident that 
the chair considers this law so objectionable that its very mention constitutes a breach 
of parliamentary etiquette." 
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further and leaves certain very important discretionary powers 
in the hands of the executive authorities who are thus enabled 
to facilitate or impede the selection of any given candidate. 
Experience has demonstrated to the government that no class 
of the population can be thoroughly depended upon, and in 
addition to a class selection it now attempts a careful scrutiny 
of individual candidates. Most important of the executive 
powers is that which in American political parlance would be 
called gerrymandering after the election. What this extraor- 
dinary provision means' is this: the authorities have the right to 
split county assemblies into two or more separate bodies after 
the delegates to these assemblies have been elected, and the 
division may be made either geographically or in accordance 
with nationality or religion, or with reference to amount of land 
owned. The practical utility of this provision is obvious. Sup- 
posing 21 members of an assembly afe to elect 7 delegates, and 
of the 21, 14 are liberal, and 7 conservative; the assembly if 
allowed to act as a unit would elect 7 liberals, but if the assem- 
bly were to be divided into one group of 7 members holding 
together 1800 acres of land, and one of 14 members having 
only 300, the former would elect 6 conservative delegates, and 
the latter 1 liberal. This is an imaginary illustration, but it 
comes close to actual occurrences. In the last election the 
favorite element for such manipulation was the clergy who were 
not permitted, under penalty of expulsion, to vote contrary to 
the wishes of the bureaucracy. The Russian Church, it may be 
well to mention, has the czar as its supreme head and is ruled 
by the Holy Synod, the procuror of which is a member of the 
cabinet and generally a layman. The clergymen were given 
absolute instructions at the last election to support and vote for 
conservative candidates. The clergy was used as a reserve ele- 
ment which was poured into assemblies when thereby a conser- 
vative majority could be secured, and kept out when the major- 
ity of the lay members were known to be conservatives, or when 
the majority controlled by the liberals was too great to be over- 
come by the clergy, in both of which cases the clergy was allowed 
to elect its own conservative delegate. This resulted not so 
much in a large number of clergymen in the Duma, although 
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the number is considerable (49) as in the presence in that body 
of a large number of laymen whose election was made possible 
by the clergy, that is by its master, the bureaucracy. 

In addition to this gerrymandering device, the government 
has many ways of eliminating undesirable voters or candidates. 
Among the peasants, the rural police often bar from local as- 
semblies undesirable voters whom they know to be too meek to 
appeal. In the case of urban dwellers, a favorite device is to 
start a political prosecution against an undesirable candidate, 
which bars him from participation in the elections and which 
may or may not be dropped when they are over. An interpre- 
tation of the election law with reference to the person involved 
is also widely practiced. Thus, for example, a moderately lib- 
eral candidate for the Fourth Duma was disfranchised at his 
home on the ground that he was not a resident, the fact being 
that he had been a member of all the first three Dumas and 
naturally had spent a considerable part of his time in St. Peters- 
burg. This decision was doubtless reversed by the Senate, but 
such reversal could come only after the elections had taken 
place. Examples of this sort are frequent. 

It may be worth while in this connection to present a com- 
parative tabulation of the religious, social, and educational 
composition of the First and of the Fourth Duma. This is done 
in the following table. The totals for thedumas are not entirely 
complete, but include all the members for whom the data are 
available. There is no reason to doubt the substantial accur- 
acy of the relative figures. 

Composition of the First and of the Fourth Russian Duma 
Religion 

FIRST DUMA 
DENOMINATION NUMBER P. RCBNT 

Total . 448 100. 



Greek Catholic . . 343 76.4 

Roman Catholic 63 14. 1 

Protestant 15 3.3 

Mohammedan 14 3-3 

Jewish • • 11 2.7 

Other 2 0.2 



FOURTH DUMA 


UMBER 


PERCENT 


439 


I OO.O 


387 


88.1 


20 


4.6 


14 


3-z 


7 


1.6 


3 


0.7 


8 


1.8 
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Social Class 

FIRST DUMA FOURTH DUMA 

CASTE NUMBER PERCENT NUMBBR PERCHNT 

Total 448 100.0 439 1 oo.O 

Nobles . . 164 36.7 233 53.1 

Honorary citizens 9 2.0 22 5.0 

Clergy 14 33 49 11. 2 

Merchants ti 2.2 11 2.5 

Ordinary city dwellers .... 20 4.4 32 7.3 

Peasants 216 48.1 92 20.9 

Not reported 14 3.3 — — 

Educational S/alus 

FIRST DUMA FOURTH DUMA 

GRADE NUMBBR PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 

Total 448 100.0 439 1000 

Higher 189 42.1 222 50.6 

Secondary 62 13.8 113 25.7 

Elementary. ... 111 24.7 74 16.8 

Private . 84 18.9 30 6.8 

Illiterate 2 0.4 — — 

In the First Duma somewhat more than three-fourths of the 
members were Greek Orthodox; in the Fourth, more than 
seven-eighths belonged to the dominant church, all the other 
important churches having lost in relative importance. 

In regard to social classes, the noteworthy changes are in the 
increased importance of the nobility and of the clergy, and in 
the great decline of the peasant membership, which was 216 in 
the First Duma as compared with 92 in the Fourth. In the 
First Duma the peasants formed nearly one-half of the mem- 
bership, in the Fourth about one-fifth. 

In educational status the Fourth Duma is ahead of the First. 
Little wonder, since the membership of the Fourth is made up 
so largely from the upper classes of society. 

Another table presents the political composition of each of 
the four Dumas. The constantly shifting names of Russian 
parties have been dispensed with, since their names would mean 
but little to American readers. The parties have been classified 
as being reactionary, conservative, liberal, or radical ; and to 
this has been added a group which consists of members repre- 
senting some racial element, like the Poles or the White Rus- 
sians, who cannot be classified under any other head ; there is 
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shown also a non-partisan contingent which was very consider- 
able in the First Duma, because at that time party organizations 
were not complete or comprehensive. 1 

In general terms, it may be stated that the reactionary parties 
are those which believe in absolute autocracy and would favor 
the abolition of all representative institutions ; the conservatives 
believe in a Duma, provided the nobility has a controlling voice 
in its affairs ; the liberals are in favor of a representative Duma 
with full legislative powers, while the radicals for the most part 
favor a socialistic state 

Political Composition of the Four Dumas 
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20 
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22.6 
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• '53 


34-1 
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20.7 
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23.9 


214 


42.4 


29 


6.6 


24 


5-5 


Special racial . 


63 


14.1 


95 


18.8 


27 


6.1 


16 


3.6 


Nonpartisan . 


I°5 


23-4 


50 


99 


18 


4.1 


10 


2-3 



The table shows that the membership of the First Duma was 
largely liberal, radical, or non-partisan ; that in the Second Duma 
both extremes, the reactionary and the radical, were strength- 
ened, but that, on the whole, that Duma was much more radical 
than the First; in the Third and in the Fourth Dumas the 
reactionaries and the conservatives combined have had practi- 
cally a two-thirds majority. It is noteworthy that the Fourth 
Duma has a larger reactionary contingent than any of its pre- 
decessors, but it is perhaps much more surprising, in view of 
all the preceding discussion, that the liberals have a larger 
representation in the Fourth than in the Third Duma. This 
last fact was indeed a surprise to the whole country, which was 
led to expect an almost solidly reactionary Duma. 

When the Fourth Duma convened it elected to its presidency 

1 For the benefit of the readers who are not familiar with Russian partisan terminol- 
ogy, it may be stated that in the Fourth Duma the parties included under the four 
main heads were as follows: Reactionary : Rights (64); Nationalists (88) and Center 
(33); Conservative : Octoberists (99); Liberal: Progressives (47) and Constitutional 
Democrats (58); Radical : Labor Party (10) and Social Democrats (14). 
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Mr. Rodzianko, a moderate conservative (Octoberist), who in 
his opening address made the following statement : 

I always have been and now am an ardent partisan of representative 
government based on the constitutional principles promulgated in the 
great manifesto of October 17, 1905 ; the first and most urgent duty 
of Russia's representative assembly is to strengthen the application of 
the principles of that manifesto to Russian life. 

In view of the fact that the manifesto of October, 1905, was 
practically recalled by that of June, 1907, this announcement of 
the conservative president of the Duma is most significant. It 
shows that there is no class of the population on which the gov- 
ernment can rely for unquestioning obedience and that even a 
careful weeding out of all candidates known to belong to the 
opposition is not sufficient to prevent the election of some men 
who remember that Russia has had a constitution and who refuse 
to accept its arbitrary revocation as final or as binding on the 
Duma. It is in this respect that the institution of the Duma 
has rendered its greatest service to the country ; it has furnished 
a forum where opinions can be voiced with impunity and has 
made it possible for the members to educate the people to a 
realization that their interests will be better taken care of under 
a constitutional than under an autocratic regime. 

In conclusion, may the question not be raised whether a gov- 
ernment which, although armed with a convenient election law, 
and thoroughly proficient in the use of executive prerogatives, 
has not succeeded in collecting a solidly submissive legislative 
body, can be expected indefinitely to continue at the helm ? If 
the word " constitution " cannot be kept out of the Duma, nor 
even out of the opening address of its conservative majority's 
chosen president and spokesman, even though the mention of 
that word has been considered sufficient cause for the disband- 
ing of political meetings by the police, the time when the nation 
will demand and obtain a real constitution cannot be far re- 
moved. 

E. A. GOLDENWEISER. 
Washington, D. C. 
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IN THE DIFFERENT GROUPS 
of age or over. 

4. Payers of rent tax. 

5. Persons occupying a separate apartment. 

6. Employees of central or local government or of railroads, or pensioners, excluding 

lower grades and laborers. 

E — 1. Owners of a minimum of from 270 acres to 1620 acres of land, varying by counties. 

2. Owners of land and other real estate valued at no less than $7500. 

3. Owners of large mining concessions. 

4. Delegates from F. 

F — 1 and 2. 

Owners of real estate and land not sufficient to qualify under E 1 or 2. 
3. Clergymen of churches or other houses of worship, if such churches own land. 

G — All duly registered peasants who have lived in the district for no less than one year. 

H — All manufacturing and industrial establishments having no less than 50 male em- 
ployees. Number of delegates is at the ratio of I to every full 1000 employees 
(1 for enterprises with from 50 to 1999 employees). 



